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EDITORIAL. 


Events are moving so rapidly that we feel breathless in 
our attempt to keep pace with the changing fortunes of the 


libraries are one of the primary factors in human evolution, 
and that books form the indispensable factor of all evolution 
in knowledge, there is no period in the world’s history when 
those of us who are associated with the library movement 
have more reason to pause and enquire, ‘“ Watchman, what 
of the night ?”’ It will be a difficult and sudden transition 
with which we are to be faced. We are accustomed to talk 
glibly of war and of peace. We have had four years of educa- 
tion in the former, but are we in any real sense in a position 
to deal with the problems of peace and of reconstruction ? 
Peace has to so many meant merely a state or condition in 
which actual warfare has been absent. A breathing space 
in which the nations have been more or less preparing for the 
next inevitable clash of arms. If there is anything that 
emerges clearly as a result of this war it is that the large 
majority of those who have been engaged in it are determined 


end all war. We must educate ourselves and the great mass 
of our people to take a long and a sane view of the situation 
and work towards a lasting and permanent reconciliation 


or what you will, it has to come, and the public library will in 
our judgment form a very potent instrument to attain the 
desired end. 

* * 


urgently necessary than in library matters. It behoves us, 
therefore, to take stock and be prepared drastically to scrap 
a large portion of our antiquated machinery. We are glad 


the membership of the Library Association from a clientele 


Lay representation in our governing body from the authorities 
who pay the piper cannot fail to be of the utmost service in 
bringing light into the dark places. How many members of 
Library Committees have even the vaguest conception of the 
Vol. XXI. No. 245. New Series 149. November, 1918, 


day and of the hour. If we believe, however, as we do, that . 


that as far as humanly possible this shall have been a war to _ 


among the peoples of the world. Call it a “ League of Nations,” » 


In no sphere of our national affairs is reconstruction more 


to believe that the leaven is already at work. The increase in — 


other than the purely professional librarian, is all to the good. | 
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educational requirements and general omniscience which are 
necessary for the adequate equipment of the modern librarian ? 
An intelligent influx of new blood will do much to secure some 
of the more pressing reforms which are so necessary. 

y * * 

We hope to see in the near future legisiative sanction to 
the abolition of the limitation of the library rate, each locality 
being left to decide for itself how much it should spend upon 
library facilities for its citizens in the same way as it now 
decides on the amount of expenditure on other branches of 
education. The crying evil of starvation remuneration 
must be dealt with once and for all, and some avenue of appeal 
and revision left open in cases where a local authority persists 
in underpaying its employees. Many more points will suggest 
themselves to our readers, but we trust and believe that with 
the new spirit that is abroad the educational and humanising 
value of the public library will more and more secure, 
as it deserves, the recognition and practical help and co- 
operation of our people. 

* * 

Whilst the Library Association is occupying itself with 
the matter of re-construction a/fer the war—in a somewhat 
heavy and pedantic fashion, passing resolutions in the old, 
old style—some libraries have been doing excellent work 
in keeping people in touch with the greatest events in the 
world’s history, by means of bibliographical guides, exhibitions, 
lectures, and so forth. Of places like Norwich, Sunderland, 
Croydon and Swansea we have heard, but there must be much 
interesting news forthcoming from other quarters throughout 
the country. 

* * * 

The Dickens fellowship have just completed their scheme 
for providing books for the blind. Practically every popular 
work of Dickens is now available for the blind, and the amount 
contributed by members of the Dickens Fellowship totalled 
no less than {1,251 12s. 6d. This is in addition to the other 
good work of the Fellowship in connection with the ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors’’ at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. Might not other literary societies follow 
the Dickens Fellowship’s example by bringing out the works 
say of Shakespeare, Browning, &c., &c., for our blinded 
heroes ? 
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THE LIBRARIES OF NORWICH. 
By James P. R. LYELL. 


RECENT visit to Norwich showed me that the city is well 
provided with libraries, as befits a town, the records of which 
are closely associated with the intellectual activities of so 

many centuries of English history. 
THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 

The Cathedral was founded by Bishop Herbert de Losinga in 
1096, and a record exists of his having censured one of the monks 
for wasting time in copying psalters and breviaries, instead of the 
works of Augustine! Nearly all the books of the old Convent 
were destroyed in a fire which took place in the year 1272. It 
would seem that steps were soon taken to make a new collection, 
because in a Precentor’s Roll in the year 1376 entries relating to 
the books are found. For example :—‘‘ In emendatione librorum 
et pro instrumentis ad libros ligandos xxxiii s. viii d. pro claspis 
pro libris iv. s. ix. d.”’ 

The Norwich Convent owed many of its early books to the 
generosity of Adam Easton, a Cardinal of humble parentage, who 
was nominated by the Pope to the Deanery of York in 1382, and 
who subsequently died in Rome. An interesting list of books 
belonging to Prior Simon Bozoun of Norwich (1345-1352) is to be 
found in the British Museum. Of the Norwich Priory MSS., which 
hive survived, 64 are in the Cambridge University Library (some 
of them having the original Norwich press mark), 23 in Trinity, 
Emmanuel and Clare and other Colleges, 10 in the British Museum, 
and 6 in other libraries and private collections. Some MSS. are still 
in the possession of the Cathedral authorities, the finest being a 
fifteenth century Survey (or Domesday Book) of all the Parishes 
in the Diocese. It was probably written and given by Richard 
Middleton, who was Sacrist from 1420 to about 1440. There are 
11 incunabula, of which one of the most interesting is a Latin 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle by Leonardus 
Aretinus. This book was probably printed by Theodoric Rood at 
Oxford in 1479, and is one of the very earliest books printed in 
England. The type was either brought by Rood from Cologne, 
or copied from a Cologne fount. Only nine copies of this book 
(perfect and imperfect) are known to exist. I have had no oppor- 
tunity of examining this particular copy, as.on the occasion of my 
visit the Dean was away from home and the keys of the bookcases 
were not available, but I believe it to be perfect. 

Another of their early books is the Lactantius, printed at 
Rome in 1474 by U. Gallus. 

A library building existed in connection with the Priory 
before the end of the fourteenth century, and the books were 
ag: collected and arranged under the auspices of Bishop 

enry Dispenser. In 1570 the Dean and Chapter were called upon 
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“to repaire and furnish their library within sixe moneths,”’ and 
in the following year it is recorded that “ it was agreed that the 
old library should be taken down and converted to the use of the 
Church.’ It is doubtful if this was ever done, but for about 100 
vears the library appears to have been dormant. In 1681 the 
following minute was passed ;—‘* Agreed and ordered that at or 
before the next audit a library be prepared for the reception of 
bookes to the use of the Dean and Prebendarys . . . . And 
that the Audit Chamber be the Roome to be set apart and prepared 
for that purpose.” This room was accordingly used for a library 
from that date until June, 1913, when it was removed to the upper 
chamber of the South Cloister. The present Dean of Norwich, 
the Very Rev. H. C. Beeching, D.D., D.Litt., was mainly responsible 
for this change, and the library under his fostering care is now most 
suitably housed in surroundings and with furnishings which appro- 
priately call to mind its medieval origin and history. Unlike 
many of our Cathedral libraries, it is kept up to date with modern 
theological and other works, and is open to all the ministers of 
religion in the city and diocese. It affords an excellent example 
to the authorities of other cathedral libraries, and does infinite 
credit to the De in and those associated with him in its management.* 

We now turn to the other libraries in the city. As far back 
as the year 1401, we find one John Leystofte, the Vicar of St. 
Stephen's Church, Norwich, bequeathing a book called Repyngton 
to his executors, with instructions that if a library was founded in 
the city within two years of his decease, they were to present to it 
this volume, perhaps one of the illuminated manuscripts of the 
period. We are left in ignorance as to whether advantage was taken 
of the gift, but the only city library of which any record remains was 
founded in 1608. _ Its early history was apparently a chequered one, 
as in 1605 the Rector of St. Laurence’s Church is found revoking 
by codicil a bequest of books on the ground that the books in this 
City Library “ are devoted to the wormes, dust and rotteness, to 
the dishonour of God, the damage of the ministry, and the wrong 
of the benefactors, the dead and the living.’ The loss of this 
bequest apparently stirred the City Fathers to fresh effort and 
renewed enthusiasm, because very shortly afterwards regulations 
were drafted for the control and better management of the library. 
Its subsequent history was one of progress until the year 1850, 
when the enlightened members of the City Corporation were the 
first to adopt Ewart’s Public Library Act of that year, and the 
two libraries have since been under the same control. 

The history of the Norwich PuBiic LIBRARY has been fully 
and very ably narrated by the present City Librarian, Mr. George 
A. Stephen, F.L.A., in his “ Three Centuries of a City Library ” 
(1917), a book which marks him out as one of the rising members of 
*For an interesting article by Dr, Beeching on ** The Library of the Cathedral 

Church of Norwich,” vide “ Norfolk Archeology,” Vol. XIX (1915) 
pp. 67—110, 
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his profession and gifted with an easy style and a happy capacity of 
being able to impart information in an interesting as well as an 
instructive manner. Mr. Stephen, the author of some books and 
pamphlets dealing with library matters, came from St. Pancras 
(where he was chief assistant librarian), to Norwich in 1911, having 
previously been twelve years at the Bishopsgate Institute. In the 
Norwich Public Library he found ample scope for discriminating, 
if drastic reforms, and in the seven years that have elapsed since 
his appointment, he has brought the library to a pitch of efficiency 
of which he and the Members of the Committee under whom he 
works may be justly proud. Mr. Stephen has been responsible 
for an excellent series of readers’ guides containing sectional 
catalogues scientifically classified and annotated, besides from time 
to time special bibliographies on current and local subjects. The 
local collection dealing with Norwich and Norfolk is a very compre- 
hensive one, and consists of some 7,000 volumes, 8,000 pamphlets, 
9,000 prints, views and portraits and 380 maps. In addition, 
there are about 42,000 books in the Reference and Lending Libraries. 

The building was opened in 1857, and was no doubt a fine one 
for that period. It is obvious, however, that it has outgrown its 
capacity to meet present day requirements and the necessity for a 
modern building (I trust with facilities for open access to at least 
the books of reterence) worthy of the city and its traditions, is one 
of the post war problems with which the citizens will be confronted. 

One of the outstanding features of the City Library collection 
is its comparative wealth in early manuscripts and printed books. 
The Mss. include a XIII. Century Latin Vulgate and a XV. Century 
copy of a portion of Wycliffe’s Translation (Genesis to Psalms). 

The incunabula are 28 in number, and include such rarities as 
the Scriptum super logica of Antonius Andree, printed at St. Albans 
in 1483, an imperfect copy of Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by 
Caxton at Westminster in 1482, the Expositio Hymnorum Secundum 
Usum Sarum and the Expositio Sequentiarum Secundum Usum 
Sarum, printed in London by Pynson in 1497, the Liber Aggrega- 
tionis of Albertus Magnus, printed in London by William de 
Machlinia, civea 1483, and some representative specimens of 
German, French and Italian fifteenth century presses. There are 
also sixteenth century books printed by Wyakyn de Worde, Julian 
Notary, and Treveris. 

In connection with these early printed books, there are two 
suggestions that | respectfully venture to make. The first is that 
those of them that are at present on loan to the local museum 
should be brought back to the Library, where they would be far 
more suitably housed and exhibited. The second is that a special 
catalogue should be prepared of all the early and rare MSS. and 
books in the Library, with adequate descriptions and a_ brief 
introduction to illustrate the place they take in the early history 
of the written and printed book, 
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It is impossible within the limits of space at my disposal to 
deal in detail with all the activities of this Institution, but on the 
occasion of my visit, | was shown a most interesting exhibition of 
local art, excellently displayed in a room possessing a good top 
light, on the second floor. It was the Sixty-seventh Exhibition of 
the Norwich Art Circle, and served to remind one of the artistic 
associations which have made the Norwich School of Painting so 
justly famous. 

The photographic survey of Norfoik and Norwich, the records 
of which are housed in the Library and the Exhibition of the Rye 
collection of local manuscripts in the Reading Room are also 
noteworthy examples of well directed energy. 

Three other Libraries in the City remain to be mentioned. 
The NoRFOLK AND NORWICH LIBRARY was founded in 1784, and in 
1886 it united with the Norfolk and Norwich Literary Institution. 
A private subscription library, it meets the requirements of those who 
want something more in the nature of a club than a public library. 

It is situated in the heart of the City, near to the Guildhall. 
A handsome suite of rooms and free access to the shelves combine 
to make it attractive. A cursory glance round the Reference 
Room showed me that it is well stocked with miscellaneous litera- 
ture. The absence of any librarian, or printed information relating 
to the collection, preclude me from giving any such particulars. 1 
noticed, however, some books of interest, for example :—A_ Paris 
edition of Tertullian of 1641 with the arms in gold on the binding of 
J. A. de Thou, that prince of bibliophiles, and Gasparde de la 
Chastre, his second wife, with their cipher on the back panels. A 
1506 book printed at Strassburg by Knoblouch, a good copy in 
red morocco of Westein’s famous Greek Testament, and a sixteenth 
century account of Peru. Apparently no attempt has been made 
to separate the sheep from the goats, and bound volumes of modern 
periodicals in close proximity to these early treasures seemed 
somewhat incongruous. The Committee would be well advised 
to have their books examined by someone competent to rescue 
any rarities from their present obscurity and have the results 
summarised in a special, if necessarily brief catalogue. At the 
same time attention might well be paid to the repair of some of the 
bindings in respect of which “ a stitch in time saves nine.”’ 

The Carrow Lisprary, belonging to Mr. Russell J. Colman, 
D.L., J.P., now at his house, Crown Point, Norwich, was founded 
by his father, the late Mr. J. J. Colman. It is one of the largest 
private libraries in or near Norwich, and is confined more or less 
exclusively to a collection illustrating the local history, topography 
and literature of Norfolk. It has been the subject of a handsome 
author catalogue, Bibliotheca Norfolciencis, compiled by Mr. John 
Quinton, then librarian of the Norfolk and Norwich Library, 

issued in 18g6. It is appropriate that for many years such a 
collection should have been housed at Carrow Abbey, Norwich, 
the site of one of the old monastic institutions of the country. 


: 
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THE NORFOLK AND Norwich Law LiBraRry—The solicitors 
of Norwich and the district have a good library (established in 
1872) of some 2,000 volumes of legal works of reference, which 
are contained in a room adjoining the Ethelbert Gate of the 
Cathedral. The happy blend of ancient and modern, which is so 
characteristic of the city is nowhere more conspicuous than in its 
libraries, and all concerned in their maintenance and management 
are to be congratulated on the civic patriotism and foresight 
which has placed at the disposal of the citizens so ample and 
adequate a provision for their literary requirements. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 
My Dear CALLIMACHUS, 


I am trying to “ get back on you, as the vulgar say; to 
give you a Roland for your Oliver. You employed the limitation 
of space allowed us for two months, without my having had 
a chance to write a word edgeways. Now I am going to retaliate, 
thereby, I fear, putting off that long looked-for day when you are 
to continue your task of “ Reconstructing the Association and its 
Policy.” But your plans must wait—the hour is too unsettling 
for us to do more than rejoice that the end is in sight, and that 
the moment for reconstruction policies is not far from our eager 
vision. 

The inclination to attend the business meeting of which I 
wrote in my last, crystallised into a firm determination, and, 
girding up my courage, though not without forebodings, I went. 
My forebodings were, alas, only too well justified. Of words there 
were plenty, but of constructive policy, to use that useful, if 
hackneyed phrase, there was but too little, if anything at all. 

THE L. A. SUBSCRIPTION. 

My gleeful anticipation that there might be a speech which 
could justify the proposed increase in the subscription was doomed 
to disappointment. There was no such speech. There were, it 
is true, rambling arguments as to why no objection should be 
raised, but they may be summed up in the question, “ Do the 
members value their F.L.A. merely as representing so much L.s.d.?” 
No stronger argument being forthcoming, the motion was defeated 
by a large majority. Certain members of committees suggested 
that if greater financial resources were imperatively needed, the 
libraries themselves should pay the extra amount required, and that 
they would be willing to do so if properly approached. As for the 
poorly paid librarians, many of whom are not even getting war 
bonuses, they can ill afford to pay a raised subscription out of their 
small incomes, especiclly if no guerontee be given that a real 
benefit to the profession would be secured, and, trom past experience 
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—but, alas ! we have been over that ground before! At all events 
that is the end, for the time being, of the raised subscription. A 
cheering element lies in the fact that the number of non-professional 
members among representatives from the various Library Com- 
mittees of local authorities has increased, and that this welcome 
addition may be further extended. 

THAT PENNY AGAIN. 

No newer plan was evolved than that of approaching Members 
of Parliament in various districts on the all-important question of 
the rate and the suggestion came from one quarter that the Associa- 
tion should address itself to the library authorities rather than to 
the librarians who might not be so closely in touch with the local 
Members as the Borough Councillors, and that such letters would 
carry more weight if indeed they were sent direct to the Municipal 
Councils. For the use of any future recipient of this weighty 
appeal here is a general idea of what the much abused penny rate 
is responsible for :— 

In about go per cent. of our Public Libraries the penny rate 
produces just enough to pay the salaries of a decently educated 
staff. Caretakers, cleaners, and recently appointed assistants have 
usually succeeded in securing anything from 50 per cent. to 100 
per cent. increases, periodical literature costs double, and books 
both old and new have gone up in price. The general public, as 
well as public authorities, have recognised the necessity for higher 
pay in practically all branches of the public service. Boys and girls 
fresh from school are engaged to take the places of qualified assis- 
tants at salaries formerly given to educated men and women with 
years of experience, other municipal officials have increments of 
100-4300, yet librarians’ salaries remain practically as in pre- 
war days. In towns giving a town clerk 4600 a year, the salary 
jumps to {800—£1,000 (excluding various not negligible extras) to 
meet the increased cost of living, the librarian with £200 gets a 
miserable £20. The Miners’ Wage Committee reports an increase 
in wages amounting to 94 per cent., teachers go on strike with 
success, scavengers do the same, but librarians apparently are 
supposed to do their work for the good of their health. And their 
union which might bring at least moral pressure to bear upon the 
public bodies responsible, calmly sits down and pursues a policy 
of masterly inactivity. I may be reminded that this topic is not 
new, but even if librarians have been called ‘‘ dull dogs,”’ there is 
no reason why they should be dumb also. 

THE DUAL MONARCHY. 

The unsatisfactory state of affairs which is producing at 
present two certificates of qualification in librarianship was debated 
sarnestly. Recently, as you know, in addition to the certificates of 
the profession, which are those issued by the Library Association, 
the London School of Economics has taken the step of offering an 
examination at the end of three courses of lectures, which are to be 
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delivered by Mr. B. M. Headicar, Librarian of the School, ‘ and 
certificates will be issued to the candidates who have regularly 
attended the lectures, and have passed the examination.’ So be it ! 
Now we are informed that assistants in Government libraries have 
been advised that it will be to their advantage to take the course at 
the London School of Economics, and to obtain the certificate. 
The School is affiliated to the University of London, and to the 
outsider it would seem that a certificate would be more authentic 
than that issued by the organised Council of the library profession. 
Forsooth! Some means of preventing this competition should be 
reached at once. Do you not agree with me, Callimachus ? Pethaps 
the Council of the Library Association can find a method by which a 
reconciliation may be made with the London School of Economics, 
possibly by accepting the School certificate as so many steps 
towards the diploma. Look at it from this point of view: It is 
obvious that the course of thirty lectures in three subjects delivered 
by Mr. Headicar does not cover more than half the syllabus of 
the Library Association, and that the certificates which this course 
produces should be brought into unfair competition with the 
diploma is, to my mind, most unfortunate. 
Here endeth my account of the business meeting ! 


FIRE AND SMOKE. 

“Free Libraries are to have their fuel allowance reduced 
by 30 per cent. of the previous year’s consumption. This is 
the official order. Prisons, chapels, &c., fare better, but they are 
necessary institutions. ‘‘ Free’ libraries and museums are evidently 
regarded as luxuries. Ah! my friend! Can you foretell the 
hour when we shall come into our own ? 


THAT GERM ! 

Someone in the town of Wigan has had a brain wave. To 
prevent the spread of influenza the issue of books from the Public 
Library has been suspended. I saw nothing in the papers of the 
closing of banks or shops in Wigan to prevent the circulation of 
filthy paper money. The trouble has occurred to a_ fastidious 
lady reader further south who, when requesting that she might be 
handed a clean book, guaranteed free from dangerous microbes, 
was unsympathetically informed that ‘ she must take her chance 
with the rest!" 

A CLEARING HOUSE FOR LIBRARY NEWS. 

What a fine thing it would be for us, Callimachus, if our 
professional news could be circulated more fully, completely, and, 
above all, personally, than has ever yet been the case. In my 
opinion every librarian in the United Kingdom, be he or she ruler 
over great things or merely guardian of small, should make a 
practice of jotting down local items of all kinds dealing with library 
and bibliographical matters. Every librarian his own recorder, 
so to suggest! Such notes should be dispatched at stated intervals 
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to a central clearing house where they could be given a touch or 
two of adjustment and amalgamation before being given to the 
world. The result should be a useful compendium of facts and 
information (with perhaps an occasional spice of opinion thrown in 
as leaven) of interest to fellow professionals in every quarter of 
the globe. The work of British librarians would then be heard 
of abroad and the profession here might hope to take its rightful 
standing in the great advancement which, breathe it not, Calli- 
machus, I, for one, am not at all sure it holds at present. 
So forward with the clearing-house scheme ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’) 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


| Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

“No fees, no fines ; no formalities,’ which “ Eratosthenes ” 
noted in THE LIBRARY WoRLD (July, page 18) as the motto of the 
BEXHILL Public Library, is the motto of the Bexhill Catholic Free 
Lending Library, which is not a municipal library, but a benevolent 
institution belonging to the R.C. Church. There is no Public 
Library at Bexhill. 

At Croydon juvenile readers under twelve years of age, who 
have hitherto exercised the same borrowing privileges as adult 
readers in the number of books they were permitted to borrow, 
are now restricted to one book at a time. The great wear on the 
juvenile department and the almost prohibitive cost of children’s 
books have dictated this decision. We should have thought, too, 
that as a rule “ one book at a time "’ would be quite enough. Few 
children under twelve that we know of do any comparative reading, 
and a child who attempts the process in addition to his school 
work is not likely to improve in health. 

With reference to our note on page 95 of our October issue 
stating that the Carnegie Trustees have made a grant of £6,400 to 
the Denbighshire Education Committee, the trustees inform us 
that they are in correspondence with the County Education 
Authority regarding the institution of a rural library scheme for 
Denbighshire, and there is reason to believe that such a scheme 
will be instituted in the near future, but so far, no definite grant 
has been made by the Trust for the purpose. 
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At Henfield, Sussex, Miss Marion Frost, of Worthing, delivered 
an address on rural libraries on 16th October. Her main concern 
was the method by which the tibrary should be initiated and 
maintained, and she thought that voluntary effort was insufficient. 
and recommended three possible ways: the help of the County 
Education Committee, which, however, would probably only help 
by establishing a school library; the adoption of the Library 
Acts ; or an approach to the Carnegie Trustees who, she thought, 
might be induced to make a grant. The address was received 
with much appreciation. 

At the last meeting of Leamington Spa Education Committee 
it was decided to grant the sum of £25 to the Library Committee 
for the purchase of books for the Juvenile Department of the 
Library. Similar grants have beea received before. A_ joint 
scheme between the two Committees under which school children 
borrow books on the recommendation of their head teachers, has 
been operating successfully for some years, and over 1,200 children 
are regular borrowers. It having been observed that a large pro- 
portion of these borrowers discontinue their membership when they 
leave school, the Librarian (Mr. W. Ewart Owen) has arranged 
that each scholar about to leave receives a personal letter through 
the post, pointing out the reasons why membership should be con- 
tinued, and expressing the Committee's hope that it will not be 
allowed to lapse. An invitation is also given to interview the 
Librarian at any time if guidance is needed as to the best books to 
read, or if there is difficulty in obtaining the books required. It 
is too soon to say what results have been obtained, but we under- 
stand from Mrs. Owen (who has been performing the duties of 
Hon. Acting Librarian since her husband's enlistment) that several 
children have renewed their membership as a result of the letter, and, 
in some instances, their parents also have been enrolled as borrowers. 

Mr. H. Whitlocke, Librarian-in-charge of the Central Library. 
Lewisham, and clerk to the Libraries Committee, has been appointed 
Acting-Chief Librarian for the duration of the war. We = con- 
gratulate Lewisham upon its decision to recreate the position of 
Chief Librarian, which was abolished in ro10. The argument 
that the libraries have been efficiently administered since that time 
is a purely relative one, and every librarian doubts its entire 
accuracy. A system such as Lewisham imperatively demands, 
as a mere matter of economy, that its activities should be co-ordi- 
nated under the direction of a qualified chief librarian. Let us 
hope that this will now be the case. 

A new children’s department, modelled on that at Indianopolis 
is being established at the Sefton Park and Kensington Libraries, 
Liverpool. 

An honoured representative of one of the old Wellington (New 
Zealand) families died on the 29th June in the person of Mr. 
Alexander Horsbrugh Turnbull, formerly of the firm of Messrs. 
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W. and G. Turnbull & Co., and one of the best known and most 
respected among the commercial fraternity of the city. Mr. 
Turnbull, who collected books and documents bearing on New 
Zealand, is believed to have had the finest collection in existence, 
He has bequeathed it to the King. to constitute a reference library 
for Wellington. New Zealand records, books, logs, and papers 
that were sole originals, formed important features, and for years 
Mr. Turnbull had been in touch with the leading London and 
American collectors, who were under instruction to secure anything 
of the kind in his behalf. His collection of books on early New 
Zealand was unique, as were the portfolios of prints and sketches 
dealing with the genesis of the colony. Pamphlets were another 
feature, and his ships’ logs dating back to the voyages of Captain 
Cook, were of incalculable historical value. For instance, he had 
the log of the Adventure, one of the vessels of Cook’s second voyage 
to New Zealand, a vessel which came to grief in Queen Charlotte 
Sound. For years past he had devoted himself to the compilation 
of a catalogue of his treasures and their contents on the card index 
»lan, which should make them of immeasurable benefit to reference- 
unters. Mr. Turnbull was a voracious reader on New Zealand 
and the Colonies generally, and he was gifted with a wonderfully 
retentive memory on almost any phase of those subjects asseciated 
with his hobby, and this information he was always enthusiastically 
willing to impart to any serious searcher after the truth. It is 
stated that the greater part of the late Hon. Robert McNab’s 
book Murihiku was compiled in this library, and other authors 
have found the Turnbull collection a mine of invaluable information. 
Mr. Turnbull bequeathed his collection to His Majesty the King, 
in terms of a codicil to his will, which set out in formal language 
that he leaves to H.M. the King all his library, comprising his 
printed books, pamphlets, engravings, charts, manuscripts, sketches, 
maps, photographs, plans, and pictures, to constitute a reference 
library in the City of Wellington for the use of persons and students 
interested in the subjects specified in the library. 
A librarian to the above Library is now being advertised for 
by the N.Z. Government. Commencing salary 4345, to rise to 
£440 per annum. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


One more instance of the manifold activities of librarians at 
present is furnished from Halifax, where Mr. EDWARD GREEN 
organized and carried through successfully as honorary secretary 
an allotment holders’ exhibition on September 7th. Mr. Green 
also conducts an interesting section of the Halifax Guardian, 
entitled “Our Library Column.’ The example before us contains 
brief articles on the novels of Leonard Merrick, Blackwood’s 
Garden of Survival, and a work by a local author; and a well- 
annotated list of additions is added, 
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REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 


PortsmMoutH (County BorovuGu). Thirty-Fourth Annual Report 

on the Public Libraries and Museum, 1917-18. 

Chiet Librarian ; JAMES Hutt, M.A. Population, 197,843. Income, 
44.770--from rate, 44,570. Expenditure (not analysed) £4,438. Stock; 

85.317. Issues: 376,982. 

Covers a period of considerable difficulty consequent upon the death of 
Mr. Henry Bond, but the issues show an increase of 46,108. Economy has 
dictated a retrenchment upon periodicals, The staft has been re-arranged, 
and Mr. Hutt has held weekly classes in library work for them. A great deal 
of work apparently lies before Mr. Hutt, as the records hitherto kept have 
been imperfect, and the whole system apparently needs re-organization, We 
wish Mr. Hutt good heart and success in his difficult task. 


BULLETINS. 


BROOKLYN Pustic LIBRARY. Bulletin. Ser. 3, v. 10, Nos. 8-10, 

May-July, 1918. 

The character of this bulletin, well annotated and catholic in selection, 
is known to our readers. The May number has a very suggestive article 
containing lists for a thirty-book guest-chamber library and a twelve-volume 
soldier-kit library, and includes a review of the Brooklyn report for 1917 ; and 
the July issue contains an article on ‘' Bietigheim,” an American prophetic 
book of the ‘eighties (published in 1886 and forecasting an European War 
in which America fought on the side of England and her Allies against 
Germany) ; a list of new books published by Brooklynites ; and a list of 
recently discovered ‘ new” books which are in reality British books with 
new American titles—this indefensible practice is shown up in nineteen 
books! In accordance with the public requirements of the U.S.A. the 
number of pages of each issue have been reduced very considerably, but this 
will be no disadvantage for the British librarian, for the rigid selection implied 
makes the bulletin more useful. 


Norwich Pusiic Liprary. Readers’ Guide, v. 7, No. 3, July, 

1918. Price, One penny. 

In an earlier issue of THe Liprary WorLp we drew attention to the 
Arthur H. Patterson collection which had been given to the Norwich Public 
Library, and which represented a distinctive collection of original research on 
local natural history, In this number of his Guide Mr. Stephen reviews Mr. 
Patterson's life and works, and gives an annotated classified list of them. 
The usual well-annotated list of additions follows. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Dempsey, Rev. T., M.A., B.D. The Delphic Oracle. Its Early 

History, Influence and Fall. With a prefatory note by 

R. S. Conway, Litt.D., Cr. 8vo., pp. xxiii., 200. Oxford : 

Blackwell. 1918. 6s. net. 

To the student of comparative religions and even more to those interested 
in the development of Greek thought, the monograph before us must be of 
considerable interest. The opinion of Dr. Conway in his prefatory note 
as to the sound Greek scholarship and the sympathetic and temperate judg- 
ment of the author is one that will recommend the book to all reference 
librarians, that is to say, if they can find a satisfactory place in the Decimal 
Classification by which to locate it, 
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MAcaRa, Sir CHARLES W. Social and Industrial Reform. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 207. Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes. 1918. 5s. 

A reprint of press articles taken from the Manchester Guardian, Cotton 
Factory Times, Textile Recorder, &c., dealing with important industrial 
problems relating chiefly to agriculture, the cotton trade and generally with 
man-power and material supplies—subjects of great national importance 
at this hour. 

Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill, Translated from the French, and 
The Wars of the Seventeenth Century, by ToricK AMEER-ALI, 
with a foreword by Sir Hamizton. Illus. Demy 8vo., 
pp. Xvi., 297. John Lane. trg18. Ios. 6d. net. 

The familiar names of Lens, Dixmude, Ypres, Arras and Armentieres in 
the list of illustrations, prepares the reader for battle scenes which, however, 
are not of to-day but of close on three centuries ago. Melvill was the younger 
son of a younger son of a branch of the great Melvill family. At an early 
age he developed military predilections, and at fourteen began his career as a 
soldier of fortune at Koénigsberg. With few intervals he served in the field 
for nearly half a century, but found time during a life of adventure to record 
the memoirs which were first published in French in 1704. After a lapse of 
more than two hundred years they are given to the world of English readers 
by a thoroughly competent translator whose first hand knowledge of the 
scenes in which the author spent his days as well as a masterly grasp of the 
historical details of the period, as shown by his sections on the wars of the 
seventeenth century, make the volume before us a valuable addition to any 
library. 


FICTION. 


FARNOL, JEFFERY Our Admirable Betty. A Romance. Cr. 8vo.’ 
pp. 316. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. 6d- 
net. 

From the first moment that Major d’Arcy discovered who had been 
appropriating the cherries out of his orchard he lost his heart to the fair 
depredator, Lady Elizabeth Carlyon, known more familiarly as the Bewitching 
Betty, and his infatuation is not in the least surprising, for Betty trips through 
Mr. Farnol’s pages with the most ravishingly coquettish air imaginable. 
She is the ideal heroine for a costume novel, and no one knows better than the 
author how to lay his mise en scene and produce the most interesting plot, 
teeming with lovers’ tiffs and misunderstandings, rebels’ hairbreadth escapes, 
drinking-bouts of young bloods, ghosts and highwaymen and withal brimming 
over with the real joyousness of life that has long since endeared this author's 
readers. ‘‘Our Admirable Betty” is as fresh, piquante and entertaining 
as “‘ The Broad Highway ~ and “ The Amateur Gentleman,” and that is 
saying a great deal. 

BixpLoss, Haroip. Askew's Victory, 8vo., pp. 319. 
Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

The scene of the first part of this story is laid on a farm in the Lake 
District, then shifts to the Carribbean Sea, and back to the farm. Parts 1 
and 2 are good. Kit Askew, a farmer's son who loves the Squire’s daughter, 
Grace, Grace herself and her spendthrift father are well-drawn characters, 
but in Part 3 Kit, who has profited by his experiences of gun-running for 
Presidents of Republics, fails to act with the tact and delicacy expected of 
him. To bargain for Grace’s hand because he has helped her brother out of a 
scrape to the tune of 42,000, is not like him. He should have withdrawn 
and left Grace to do the wooing. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


NoRTH-WESTERN BRANCH.--The proceedings at the meeting 
held at Blackburn, September 5th, 1918, were rather more in the 
nature of a social gathering than has been the case of late ; possibly 
the decision of the Council of the Library Association not to hold 
a Conference this year influenced the arrangements. Many mem- 
bers expressed regret at this decision. Over forty delegates 
were present, and the President Mr. Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L. 
(Bolton) occupied the Chair. The Mayor of Blackburn (Colonel 
L. Cotton, VP.) and Dr. Greeves (Vice-Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee) extended a cordial welcome to the members, 
Mr. R. Ashton, Chief Librarian, Blackburn, read a short paper on 
“ Withdrawal of Stock.” The paper mainly pointed out the 
advantages to be obtained from a generous weeding-out of obsolete 
stock at the present time. Mr. Ashton instanced the desirability 
of co-operation in this matter, particularly with regard to files of 
periodicals. Several matters of interest to librarians and to the 
general public were discussed, and the following resolution, moved 
by the President and seconded by Councillor Langham (Accrington) 
was passed :-—"‘ That the Library Association be asked to direct 
the attention of the Local Government Board to the serious deple- 
tion of the amount available for public library administration by 
the payment of war bonus from the limited rate allowed by Act of 
Parliament, and that the Board be respectfully requested to 
consider some means of removing this charge from the rate allowed 
for library purposes."’ Some of the delegates announced changes 
in the hours of closing due to the restrictions placed upon lighting 
and heating. The Hon. Secretary was asked to circularize infor- 
mation supplied to him on this subject. The Mayor of Blackburn 
entertained the visitors to luncheon at the Criterion Café, after 
which a special car conveyed the party to Wiltshire, where they 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John Duckworth at “ The Knolle.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIBRARY WORKERS WITH THE FORCES. 
To the Editor of THe Liprary Wor-p. 


DEAR SiR,—Would it not be well if library workers “ on 
service “in this country made their presence known to the librarian 
of the towns in which they are billeted ? I frequently hear that 
So-and-So of Such-and-Such a library has been staying in Croydon ; 
but, although many of these soldiers call to see us, all do not. All 
librarians, | am sure, would welcome such visits, and they might 
afford us the opportunity to do such little courtesies to our fellow 
workers that were within our power. 

W. BERWICK SAYERS. 
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